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Many Important Issues to Occupy Methodists 


Unification Question will be Uppermost at General Conference ; 
Relation of Church to Social Issues Another Leading Question 


T. Otto Nall 


Methodists, whose taste for discussions 
goes far back to the days of the class- 
meetings that the Wesleys started, have 
much to talk about in these weeks imme- 
diately preceding the opening of the four- 
yearly General Conference, May 1, at 
Columbus, Ohio. And soon after Bishop 
John L. Nuelsen, senior bishop and presid- 
ing officer at the first session, calls the con- 
ference to order these discussions will be 
carried to the floor. 

Foremost among the questions to be 
discussed is, of course, possible unification 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and the Methodist Protestant 
Church. Many matters are involved, but 
the nub of most discussions will be the 
status of Negro Methodists under the 
plan of union proposed by a commission 
representing the three churches. Some 
think that the plan segregates the Negroes, 
that it will hinder the progress of race re- 
lations in the church for years to come, 
Others contend that, even for the Metho- 
dists in the North, the plan is a distinct 
advance, joining together in one homo- 
geneous group the Negro conferences that 
have always had a separate existence. 

Combinations of boards, papers, pub- 
lishing houses and other interests raise 
other problems for solution before uni- 
fication becomes an accomplished fact, 
but they are not thought to be serious. 


The Church and Social Issues 


Social issues, including the church’s 
stand on peace, industrial justice, unem- 
ployment, child labor, and similar matters, 
will occupy much of the time of the con- 
ference, if preliminary discussion can be 
taken as a weather-vane. In these debates 
the laymen will take a prominent part. 
In recent conferences they have been 
becoming more aggressive, because better 
informed and more independent in their 
thinking on matters of church policy 
about which they once hesitated to speak. 

The present social unrest, with minis- 
ters and laymen taking sides (and both 
groups with representatives in both the 
conservative and liberal camps), has 
aroused laymen in a way that missions, 
evangelism, religious education, and that 
variety of activities usually lumped to- 
gether under the term “‘men’s work” had 
never succeeded in doing. 

On the moot social questions lively de- 
bates between opposing groups of laymen 
seem even more likely than between lay- 
men and ministers. Laymen will speak 
out on other matters, too. On the need 
of more evangelistic fervor they are ex- 
pected to have as much if not more to say 
than the ministers. And they will surely 
express a demand for a return to the former 


comradeship between ministers and lay- 
men in Christian living, testifying and ex- 
horting—all traditional Methodist pine 
tices. 


The Supervisional System 


During the four years since the last 
General Conference the whole supervisional 
system, involving the bishops, benevolent 
boards, district superintendents, and of- 
ficial boards in the churches, has come in 
for special study on the part of a com- 
mission of the General Conference. Dis- 
cussion has been free and abundant. 

Suggestions for the combination of 
boards have come—the Board of Tem- 
perance, Prohibition and Public Morals 
with the Board of Education, as one in- 
stance. Other suggestions have been of- 
fered for the union of the women’s mis- 
sionary societies (both home and foreign) 
with the boards that have the same work 
for the church as a whole. (These are 
called ‘‘parent”’ boards.) For the first 
time societies and boards are joining forces 
in presenting displays of their activities 
for the review of the General Conference 
delegates and visitors. But this is not to 
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be regarded as an indication that union 
will be accomplished. There is strong op- 
position on the part of the women’s groups, 
who feel that they are thoroughly capable 
of going it alone, and the record indicates 
that they are right. 

The district superintendency is next fo 
the episcopacy in popularity as a discus- 
sion topic among Methodists. The present 
time-limit on tenure will probably be lifted 
or modified so that a man who is popular 
and effective as an administrative officer 
may be continued beyond the present 
term of six years. The plan for giving 
the superintendents within an Annual Con- 
ference special functions—evangelism, re- 
ligious education, missions, and the like— 
has been proposed often, but it has not 


“met with wide acceptance. 


Ministerial Support 


In spite of the economic idealism of the 
ministry, equalization of ministers’ salaries 
has not gone far in Methodist circles. 
Proposals for such a plan will surely be 
brought before this conference. Efforts 
will be made at least to establish a mini- 
mum far beyond the few hundred dollars 
a year that some ministers are now re- 
ceiving. 

A corollary to the problem of ministerial 
support is the problem of pensions for those 
who have grown old in the service of the 
church. Methodist. pension plans have 
not been uniform or adequate. Although 
some help comes from the whole church 
to the Annual Conferences (primarily 
responsible for pensions), most of the 
money has to be raised locally through 
assessments and investments. The dif- 
ferences in rates of payment between the 
conferences have been great. Many plans 
for changes in this legislation will be pre- 
sented. 


Youth in the Church 


Like other church members, Methodists 
are concerned about their youth, both 
those who are in the church and those 
who ought to be but are not. Some think 
that the Board of Education, in its frank 
facing of social problems, has been too 
radical. Others believe that the board is 
doing a real service in helping to train 
effective Christian citizens. 

The widespread opposition of Metho- 
dist youth to war will result in the demand 
that some positive statement be made by 
the church on conscientious objection to 
military training. In the cases of three 
young Methodists the Supreme Court ‘of 
the United States has failed to uphold ob- 
jections to military training because the 
position of the church was not clear. 

There has been a drawing together of 
the youth of the church following the 
joining, by the General Conference of 
1924, of the Board of Epworth Leagues 
and the Board of Sunday Schools. Fur- 
ther amalgamation of youth interests is 
anticipated, and it will be proposed at 
Columbus. 
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Theodore Parker--- Yankee Crusader’ 


Donald G. Lethrop 


Msi RE were men in those days—and also 
wi; congregations. Parker didn’t preach a ser- 
monette derived from peculiar reactions to 
engaging situations on the part of the 
characters of the latest novel. His were no dainty 
drops of “sweetness and light”’ rounding out the “‘ser- 
vice’ into an esthetic whole. His preachments were 
discourses at least an hour long, dealing with the 
weightier matters of the Jlaw—illustrated and en- 
forced by data from all the sciences and histories of 
the world. First a proposition, then a brief—then 
logic and facts rolling on in a mighty stream until it 
washed away the sands of doubt and came to its sum- 
marized conclusions in the great ocean of moral 
conviction. The amazing thing—people listened by 
the thousands. This would: be comprehensible if it 
had been oratory that attracted. But Parker had none 
of this. His discourses were read from manuscript. 

The answer seems to lie in needed truth. The 
times explain. Never was intellectual clarification 
more needed by a people. Great issues were to be de- 
cided. Forces diametrically opposed were coming 
toa head. Action would be taken. How to act, that 
was the question. Reasons for acting were needed. 
The Civil War was yet to come. Reasons for refusing 
to believe the theologies based upon miracles, upon a 
wrathful God, a hell and eternal damnation, were 
likewise needed. The heart could not believe. Parker 
supplied the intellectual justifications for the growing 
emotional doubt. More, he supplied a substitute and 
raised religion to a higher level. There came to his 
congregation at the Music Hall not only some of Bos- 
ton’s best minds but also the poor, the unlearned, the 
dispossessed. They strained their heads trying to 
grasp the pointed references to physics, chemistry, 
biology and history. They were hungry to learn and 
be stimulated to seek until they found. They came 
for more and loved him the better. Parker writes: 
“Ministers told me I was preaching over the heads 
of the people; I only feared to preach below their 
feet.” Yet there were non-intellectual forces driving 
them to acquire for their minds what they were doing 
with their feet—even as there are today. 

It is for this reason that a biography of Theodore 
Parker at this moment is a timely thing. We need to 
be stimulated to go back and unearth the dead. Weiss 
and Frothingham are dry, and even the pages of 
Chadwick are yellowing slightly on the edges. There 
is enough modernity in Commager to make Parker 
alive again and bring him to our senses. His book has 
movement, life and color. We see the growing man— 


*“Theodore Parker—Yankee Crusader,” by Henry Steele 
Commager. Little, Brownand Company. 339pp. $3.00. 
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the evolvement of his principles, seized upon and 
brought down from Emerson’s transcendent sky, until 
they find expression in concrete application to this 
mundane world and are made to form a new heaven 
and a better earth. 

There is no figure in the history of American re- 
ligious liberalism who deserves more to have his story 
told than Theodore Parker. If this new biography 
can direct our attention to this man so that we will 
turn once more to the pages of his own written works 
it will be doing well. There is no finer statement of 
the purpose of the church than Parker’s first sermon 
as minister of the Twenty-eighth Congregational 
Society of Boston, entitled, ‘“The True Idea of the 
Christian Church.”” His words are as true today as 
they were yesterday. 


A Christian church should be the means of reform- 
ing the world, of forming it after the pattern of Chris- 
tian ideas. It should therefore bring up the sentiments 
of the times, the ideas of the times, and the actions of 
the times, to judge them by the universal standard. 
In this way it will learn much and be a living church, 
that grows with the advance of men’s sentiments, ideas, 
and actions, and while it keeps the good of the past 
will lose no brave spirit of the present day. It can teach 
much; now moderating the fury of men, then quicken- 
ing their sluggish steps. We expect the sins of com- 
merce to be winked at in the street; the sins of the 
state to be applauded on election days and in a Con- 
gress, or on the Fourth of July we are used to hear 
them called the righteousness of the nation. There 
they are often measured by the avarice or the ambition 
of greedy men. You expect them to be tried by pas- 
sion, which looks only to immediate results and partial 
ends. Here they are to be measured by Conscience and 
Reason, which look to permanent results and universal 
ends; to be looked at with reference to the Laws of 
God, the everlasting ideas on which alone is based the 
welfare of the world. Here they are to be examined 
in the light of Christianity itself. If the church be 
true, many things which seem gainful in the street and 
expedient in the senate-house, will here be set down as 
wrong, and all gain which comes therefrom seen to be 
but a loss. If there be a public sin in the land, if a lie 
invade the state, it is for the church to give the alarm; 
it is here that it may war on lies and sins; the more 
widely they are believed in and practiced, the more are 
they deadly, the more to be opposed. Here let no false 
action of the public go without exposure or rebuke. 


Neither should we pass by without honor the 
laymen of Boston who called Parker from West Rox- 
bury, resolving ‘“That the Rev. Theodore Parker shall 
have a chance to be heard in Boston.’”’ They too were 
men with a vision and a high prophetic notion of the 
church. Wherever we find the Parkers we find the 
men behind them. To them belongs great honor—for 
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they have blazed a trail for those who follow after. 

Thus the Lexington farm boy, whose grand- 
father, Captain Parker, led the Minute Men on the 
Common, carried forward the American principle of 
liberty and freedom, and took it to the religious world. 
He earned his living by teaching school and then went 
to Harvard, where he received his theological training. 
He got his first taste of German science and liked it. 
A voracious reader and student, he traversed the in- 
tellectual ground until he met with the men who were 
the progressive leaders of the day—Fmerson, Ripley, 
Thoreau, Everett, Phillips and Garrison. Slowly but 
surely his Unitarian orthodoxy falls away. Many of 
the bright young men, and old too, were leaving the 
churches. Parker not so, for he finds a new basis for 
his moral and spiritual conclusions. They are forth- 
rightly articulated when he preaches at the ordination 
of Charles Shackford on ‘‘The Transient and Perma- 
nent in Christianity.” The acme of religious radical- 
ism is here reached: The Bible is not the basis of re- 
ligion or of truth. God may yet have more Christs— 
than Jesus—to send forth upon the earth. Religion is 
rooted in the nature of man and in the very groves of 
the Cosmos. 

Then came the din. Orthodoxy let loose its vi- 
tuperation. It did not see that Parker came to fulfill 
the law and the prophets—rather than to destroy. 
Father Taylor, the sailors’ preacher, who “walked his 
pulpit like a quarter-deck,”’ said, “This man says ‘we 
must destroy the Bible.’ Destroy this book,” placing 
it under his arm and patting its leaves, as he paced up 
and down the pulpit, ‘“‘destroy this book! Before he 
has marred the gilding on one of its pages, that man 
will have been in hell so long that he won’t recollect 
that he was ever out of it.’ Men prayed for his 
death. Unitarians closed their pulpits to him. Ef- 
forts outside the parish were made to oust him from 
West Roxbury. Later on, when the students of 
Harvard wanted him to deliver the baccalaureate ad- 
dress—the faculty was to prohibit him. He was hated 
among men. 

But he was also loved, for new things were astir. 
Then to Boston and the Melodeon and the Music 
Hall. Away from the countryside and Brook F arm, 
where the doctrines of Fourier were being tried by 
dangerous Americans—away from all that escape 
and a scholar’s life. The city called him to take the 
message to the masses. 

- Collecting the largest private library in America, 
he poured his genius into his sermons. He had wanted 
to be a scholar. But there was one thing which pre- 
vented him. Commager has made an important con- 
tribution to our understanding of Parker when he 
points out that “here (in America) the greatest 
scholar was the most democratic, here the man of 
learning spoke to the whole of the people, not to an ex- 
clusive segment.”” Parker’s moral nature—his con- 
cern for infusing the fruits of knowledge into the lives 
of people—caused him to carry his learning to the 
man in the street. He was a popularizer. He wanted 
to establish that close relationship between thought 
and action which is necessary for a true democracy. 
He wanted the vast storehouse of information and 
scientific truth to be unlocked for man’s more abun- 
dant life. He wanted no private property in knowledge. 


His desire was to share. It was another philosopher 
who once wrote, “It has heretofore been the province 
of philosophy to explain the world, now it is the 
business of philosophy to change it.” This was what 
Parker so intensely desired—to change the world. 
This was not only the preacher, the reformer, the 
moralist in him—but also the scientist. 

There is today a certain distrust of education, a 
casting of slurs upon theory, a recrudescence of anti- 
intellectualism. The Fascist movement abroad has 
played upon this fear and suspicion and has helped to 
further it. What is the cause of it? What is the 
remedy? It seems to us that Parker knew and had 
the solution. So long as philosophy, learning and 
theorizing are for a few and are indulged in for their 
own sake, we shall have caused them to be attacked. 
When men of education refuse to use it for the amel- 
ioration of the lot of mankind, when they refuse to 
mix their intellects with the dirt of the earth, there 
will arise this spirit of contempt and mistrust for 
scholarship. Parker felt this keenly. His background 
would not let him forget it. He was a true democrat, 
and could not forget that thought has its obligations 
to the men and women who-do the things which per- 
mit it to arise. . 

This Yankee farm-boy risen to power as Ameri- 
ca’s outstanding preacher, did not forget the men and 
women on whose backs he climbed to fame. His 
feeling for the common man was implied in his at- 
tacks on slavery, for he knew that the cause of free 
labor could not be advanced as long as black labor was 
in slavery. It was in his last year that he wrote in his 
“Experience as a Minister’: “So, the effort after 
nobleness of character is ever the same, clad in what- 
ever dress; the black washerwoman, on N egro Hill, as, 
with a frowsy broom, a mop, and tub or two, she keeps 
the wolf away from her unfathered babies, .. . . to 
me seems as grand as Paul preaching on Mars-Hill to 
the Athenian senators; nay, not. less glorious than 
Jesus of Nazareth. .. .” 

Here is the true spirit of America. Here is the 
humanity that makes of scholarship an instrument 
of the life abundant. Yet there were men in that 
day, and they are with us yet, who believe that it is 
unwise to rally knowledge and science in the cause of 
religion’s application and the emancipation of man- 
kind from poverty and war. 

Parker has been closely associated with the 
transcendentalists—those who spoke of “intuitive 
truths,’ “moral order,” “categorical imperatives,” 
“divine laws.’’ And Parker did speak of them. Yet, 
as not only our biographer points out but also John 
White Chadwick, there is an inconsistency in Parker. 
His formal method was the articulation of transcen- 
dental truth—but in actual practice he used the induc- 
tive—the scientific technique. He was ahead of his 
time. There is a sociology in his sermons. He used 
statistics—he pointed to evidence—he induced his 


, 


conclusions from the evidence of the case. Moreover, 


the vehemence with which Parker used and appealed 
to factual evidence belies the transcendence—the 
a priort existence of truth. If there is a self-evidence 
of truths written in the human heart, why appeal to 
scientific data—why use history to prove a truth and 
induce an act or decision of justice? The answer, we 
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believe, is that in Parker the scientific and the 
moral were nicely balanced. He had reacted against 
not only a mechanical theology but also a mechanical 
naturalism. The idea and the fact are two aspects of 
the same thing. There is a dialectical relationship 
between them. One acts and reacts upon the other. 
The world is a growing, progressing, organic thing. 
Parker’s desire, unconsciously perhaps—and in this 
his genius was still ahead of his time—was to plough 
back the thoughts of men into the soil of nature and 
society, and thus give direction and control to the 
total process. It is not that truth transcends the 
world of nature and of men, but rather that it trans- 
forms it. 

Who can deny that it was with such vital power 
and realism that Theodore Parker threw himself into 
life and made it more abundant for us who came after? 
He was against war. He says during the war on 
Mexico, “I would rather be right with God than wrong 
with my country.’”’ Yet he was not a pacifist. He 
fought for the freedom of the slave with speech, with 


pen, in organized demonstrations on the streets of 
Boston, in meetinghouse, holding aloft the ideal of 
freedom. He organized John Brown’s campaign 
and collected money wherewith to finance insurrec- 
tion, and once said that only the slave himself could 
make himself free. Parker spoke against all the evils 
of his day, and brought the white light of truth to 
play upon them. He spoke of thé evils of property’s 
misuse, and State Street began to fear him. He spoke 
against prostitution, the trade in liquor, the subjuga- 
tion of women, the superstition of sex and the leth- 
argy of the church. He socialized and applied his 
Christianity and made it march in the street. He 
brought an ekc.ndirg energy, a ceaseless faith in 
man’s possibi......, a trust in the universe. He spoke 
in the ears of statesmen and brought the pressures of 
religion to bear on the moral fiber of all who touched 
him. And when they learned, one day in 1859, that 
he would speak no more, there were men in that time 
who let their eyes speak from the fullness of their 
hearts. 


Experimentation with Definite Goals 


“Liberal Religion and the Function of Unitarianism” 
“The Social Function of Liberal Religion” 


‘ 


Clarence R. Skinner 


@=a|N the first place, I feel that every religious 
m Ki liberal owes a debt of gratitude to the Uni- 
tarians for the excellent work which has been 
=m) done by their Commission of Appraisal. 
While it may not be perfection, it is at least a very im- 
portant and effective facing of the facts. Other 
churches, it is to be hoped, may be inspired to follow 
the lead, for there is nothing more important to the 
world of religious organization than facing frankly all 
the realities, both internal and external, which con- 
front the churches of today. 
Dr. James Bissett Pratt has wisely raised the 
question of what liberalism really is, and has pointed 


out both the weaknesses and strengths of the tradi-- 


tional liberal attitude. Unquestionably a great deal 
of dissatisfaction has been expressed during the past 
twenty-five years with the comparative impotency of 
religious liberalism. It seems to have misfired. While 
possessed of a common heritage of freedom it does not 
seem to succeed in discovering a real evangel, that is, 
a philosophy of life which arouses enthusiasm, moti- 
vates sacrifice, and sends men out into the world with 
a program. 

While Dr. Fratt recognizes that ‘‘it is impossible 
for an efficient and unified church to be entirely creed- 
less,’’ and while he recognizes that Unitarianism is not 
wholly creedless, he does not seem to solve the prob- 
lem. ‘The answer is to be found not so much in a 
statement of beliefs as in a program of action. The 
world seems to be in a situation where we need more 

.than debate. The issues are so clearly drawn and are 
so important that younger people are demanding 
some means of translating their idealism into objec- 
tive reality. Cemmunism and Fascism are developing 

out of youth. They are getting things done. They 

j 


a 


appeal to generosity, and millions stand ready to give 
in answer to that appeal. 

Liberalism must discover something more vigor- 
ous than merely fairness and logic: The truth is, sad 
to say, that the world is not motivated by reason 
wholly, and masses of people seldom become enthusi- 
astic over what may seem to be simply sound common 
sense. Rather, they are motivated by symbols of 
hope, and they desire something almost Messianic in 
its promise. Can the Unitarian group find these 
spiritual motivations, at the same time keeping the 
emphasis upon reason? 

The article by Professor Eduard C. Lindeman 
goes a little farther in pointing out a way. He has 
struck many positive notes with which the writer 
heartily agrees. Experimentation with the object of 
arriving somewhere is probably the best means for 
Unitarians to follow. Fxperimentation in and of it- 
self is too feeble an objective if we wish to create per- 
sonal devotion and effective religious organization. 
We do not live by tentative experiments; we live by 
affirmation. Can experimentation discover some 
new affirmations which will have the ring of authority 
and which will evoke genuine enthusiasm? 

For some time the writer has tried to bring before 


groups of liberals the idea of setting up a community 


which could undertake in a scientific way the task of 
constructing a social order on the basis of liberalism 
rather than on the basis of coercion and authority. 
This may seem like too presumptive a task, or it may 
beget visions of Brook Farm with its collection of 
exotic individualists. That is not what I have in 
mind. 

If liberals are to prove their case they have got to 
demonstrate the fact that they can build better and 
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more wisely than anyone else; and by building a com- 
munity I do not mean to emphasize brick and stone, 
but rather to build a fellowship of human beings who 
can achieve together larger, deeper, and freer life. 

Concretely this suggestion could mean that a 
thousand liberal families might be set off in an at- 
tractive territory somewhere within the state of 
Conchusetts to work out a series of human relation- 
ships so satisfactory that they would become a symbol 
for the liberal way of life. The following problems 
would be confronted: good housing; sanitation; crime; 
education; race relations; ethics; religion; recreation; 
esthetic appreciation, etc. Both Fascism and Com- 
munism are demonstrating before the world some 
solution to these age-old problems; they are doing 
things, and this demonstration is evoking enthusiasm 
all over the world. The proposals of liberalism seem 
so innocuous that they do not attract sufficient at- 
tention to counter-balance the enormous interest in 
the more authoritative movements. The only way 
religion ever survives is to show people a way of life. 
What I am proposing is to take Professor Lindeman in 
earnest, and to set up for him and others associated 
with him an adequate laboratory where a way of life 
could be worked out. 

Lacking the willingness to go so far, could we not 


Rethinking 


Bruce W. 


es HE task assigned to the present reviewer con- 
©)| fines itself to the Introduction and some of 
the “Supporting Documents’ to the “Re- 
2 port of the Commission of Appraisal to the 
American Unitarian Association,’ which deal with 
the rethinking of Unitarinaism. 

Nowhere perhaps is the present weakness of 
liberalism more aptly illustrated than in the frank 
opening question of the Introduction: ‘Whether the 
organized religious movement known as Unitarianism 
has any real function to perform in the modern 
world.’’ When one has in mind the personnel of the 
Unitarian churches, their individual success in prac- 
tical affairs, their high average of individual in- 
fluence in social and cultural life, the question whether 
an historic institution which their membership con- 
stitutes has any remaining reason for being, directs 
the diagnosis to a larger area. The Commission, while 
not stating the matter thus, goes at once to this wider 
field. It affirms that the pathological condition lies in 


religious liberalism—more broadly still in liberalism — 


in general, economic, political, and religious. The 
question is, “What is the disease which has brought 
liberalism itself to such a weakened condition?” 
(p. 62). 

The situation in which early liberal movements 
arose produced individualistic conceptions of religious 
liberty and of democracy in general: the identification 
of the philosophy of democracy with laissez-faire 
policy; and of religious liberty with “the right of each 
individual to think out his own religious beliefs and of 
each congregation to choose its own forms of worship 
and church polity. ... against the authority of 
creeds and ecclesiastical traditions” (p. 4). 


set up within the frame of our present social order a 
series of experiments and demonstration centers for 
liberalism? Could Unitarians, for instance, go into 
the South and set up a cooperative farm in which the 
principle of race relations might be worked out? 
Could they set up in the North an industrial plant in 
which the economic problems are solved. by the 
liberal spirit? Could they set up a certain limited 
number of churches, widely divergent in form, for the 
purpose of finding out what people will respond to, 
what constitutes an effective service? Is there cour- 
age enough in the liberal movement to get behind a 
humanist society, give it the funds to work with, and 
tell it to demonstrate? Could we likewise get behind 
another group that would experiment with modern 
methods of esthetic worship, and another, trying out 
the prophetic ministry free from economic entangle- 
ments? 

In these few words I have tried to indicate my 
reaction to the problems touched upon in these two 
chapters. The suggestions of Professor Lindeman 
are too good to drop into desuetude. They ought 
to be taken up by a body of determined liberals who 
will not be satisfied with less than finding a way of 
life which will make some real contribution toward 
the perplexing problems of modern living. 


Unitarianism 


Brotherston 


The method employed was an appeal to the in- 
dividual reason, believing “in its power to work out all 
the problems of human life liberated from ignorance, 
prejudice, and dogmatism.” 

These conceptions are utterly ineffective in the 
changed situation of the present. They have “already 
done serious damage to the cause of democracy every- 
where’’ (p. 4), not merely as a post-war effect, but as 
the fruit of a slow process of disillusionment; ‘the 
tide is today strongly moving in the direction of ar- 
bitrary and absolute authority.” 

The conviction of the Commission that this anti- 
liberal movement is not a true trend in history, but a 
repressive transition, is firmly expressed more than 
once: “Human progress is inextricably dependent on 
freedom, . . . . man will not for long abandon his 
devotion to liberty” (p. 62). 

The prime requisite, however, an adequate con- 
ception of freedom, is a most difficult problem. To 
make men free it is not enough to free them from re- 
straint (p. 62). You must provide instruments of 
life, even mechanical instruments. Moreover, among 
the requisites is authority itself. We wrongly “‘speak 
of freedom as though it meant to be free from all ex- 
ternal authority or influence.” Genuine freedom is 
freedom with other people—to be free with—to share’ 
authority. The essence of freedom is deeper sharing. 
Such “freedom extends the range of my action, but it 
also evokes new qualities and taps new resources of 
my personality” (p. 62f). 

In the achievement of this freedom with, this 
shared authority religion plays a_ strategic part. 
For it has the function of providing the aims, the 
ends, of life, while science deals with means, methods, 
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techniques (p. 64) for their fulfillment. In con- 
ceiving these ends liberal religion cannot defer to 
authority, it must create authority. ‘“The only alter- 
native for absolute external authority is the authority 
which emerges when purposes are illuminated by in- 
telligence, when intelligence is accompanied by re- 
sponsibility and when responsibility becomes action.” 
The rethinking of Unitarianism rests upon this re- 
thinking of liberalism. 

The present reviewer must dissent from this 
basic position of the Commission that the cooperative 
intelligence (which certainly belongs to liberalism) 
creates its authority. There is here a retreat, which 
the entire philosophic defense of liberalism seems to 
be making today, from the position necessary to lib- 
eralism and especially to religious liberalism, that 
there is an inner authority, effective in feeling and 
urgency even before it gets its direction by the social 
operation of intelligence. Liberalism postulates the 
ability of men together to arrange their affairs, in- 
dividual and social, without aid from arbitrarily im- 
posed authority. Almost the entire combined philo- 
sophie apologists for liberalism today, pragmatists, 
realists and idealists, by the method of their defense, 
vitiate this necessary’ moral and social ability. The 
pragmatist and realist will affirm in general that when 
a more inclusive integration of interest has been medi- 
ated by intelligence, it becomes logically self-evident 
that this more inclusive interest is better than a less 
inclusive. An idealist will maintain that, since values 
present themselves to the mind in a hierarchy, it is 
logically self-evident that in the presence of a lower 
value one ought to choose a higher value. The logical 
judgment being made, the feeling of obligation follows, 
and then comes action. 

But the Communists, our only really philosophi- 
cal critics, are constantly pointing out, in the persons 
of Sidney Hook, Reinhold Niebuhr, and others, that 
our cooperative intelligence even with logical self- 
evidence will not march. The liberals have assented 
to a psychology which finds all the force of feeling and 


intelligence only mediates. 
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conation behind the special interests, forces of special 
instincts and drives and action-tendencies. There 
is no original conation urgent toward social unities, 
no conation behind integration waiting to hear the 
voice of a Bright, or Cobden, or Lincoln, who gives 
direction to a spiritual urgency he did not create. 

The cart is being put before the horse. All 
thought, said Lowell, begins in feeling as a base. 
Knowledge, in other spheres at least, is recognized as 
beginning vaguely in conation and feeling and being 
cleared up and given direction by intelligence. Life 
urgency champs the bit while held back for clear 
direction. The necessary postulate of liberalism of 
the moral, political, social, ability of men together un- 
aided by external forces is the postulate of an inner 
authority, an inner urgency whose satisfaction social 
The urgency is directed 
and the authority is disclosed, not created. 

In this postulate we have the fundamental tenet 
of liberal religious faith, nor is it merely a humanistic 
principle. It reaches nto metaphysics and inductively 
determines faith in God. When it is said, as Professor 
James Bissett Pratt says in the Report, that the tenets 
of liberal faith, though they must be held with strength, 
are yet relative and subject to change, it should be 
also said that it is possible to hold our faith with con- 
fidence, only because there is a very real limit to that 
relativity, just as there is a limit to the relativity of 
ethical standards. Historically the postulate of an 
inward authority has been as abiding and unchanging 
as the liberal spirit itself. It is as old as Jeremiah, 
who saw that the law of the Lord, the authoritative 
justice, is written in the hearts of all, and needed not 
the help of kings and princes who had met their 
nemesis in exile. It was the same tenet centuries 
later when Jesus gave it expression——“‘the kingdom of 
Heaven is within you.” It is true that ‘‘the surprises 
of the future will modify tenets of a liberal faith,’’ but 
only special tenets. An inner urgency in human na- 
ture toward peace on earth and good will is the north 
star of liberal faith in God and man. 


The Appraisal Report on Worship 


: Willard L. Sperry 


e=aq|'l’ is reassuring to turn those pages of the Report 
4) of the Commission of Appraisal which deal 
with the subject of worship. They have a 
om} true feeling for the values of historic tradi- 
Tey yet they are prophetic in their concern for the 
future. 

The William Belden Noble lecturer at Harvard 
for the current academic year said in one of his ad- 
dresses: “‘What is the task of the Christian Church? 
Primarily to be itself, and not to do anything at all. 


All that it does is secondary and expressive of what — 


itis. . . . And so far it may truly be said, if we know 
enough of what the word means, that worship is the 
business of its life.’’ 

As I read the Commission’s chapter on worship, 
drafted by President Aurelia H. Reinhardt of Mills 
College, it would concur in that last sentence. The 
report is unequivocal on this matter: ‘“There is visible 

_ proof that the liberal churches cannot exist unless 


worship remains a distinctive and fundamental exer- 
cise of the congregation.”” This sentence clears the 
air and recalls all of us to what is the one distinctive 
task of the church. 

Culturally there is nothing else that the church 
does—making of addresses on religious subjects, dis- 
cussion of ethical issues, maintaining philanthropies, 
agitating for reforms in the structure of society 
which may not be as properly done by other institu- 
tions, and which will not be, in many instances, 
better done by organizations other than the church. 
All of these concerns are, on any decent definition of 
religion, the interests and duties of religiously minded 
persons. None of them falls outside the great circle 
drawn by the religious idea. But when it comes to the 
institutional division of labors we are under bonds to 
avoid useless duplication and wasteful competition. 
The one area in the domain of man’s total activities 
unclaimed by any other institution is the conduct of 
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public worship. That fact in itself would seem to in- 


dicate the opportunity before the church and to de- 
fine its first duty to society. Of each of the other pe- 
ripheral concerns we can say, with absolute fidelity 
to the facts, what the Report says of the sermon, the 
social experiment, and estheticism in general, ‘‘It is 
not the unique task of the church.” 

The chapter on worship is well balanced, and 
addressed to the convictions and the practice of the 
free churches. It recognizes that forms of worship 
grow out of history and cannot be manufactured out of 
hand. They are organisms, not mechanisms. The 
report stresses, properly, the life processes which 
mature adequate vehicles for public worship. 

Furthermore, the chapter dwells on a difficulty 
which is quite familiar to all churches in which the 
hereditary principle of the rights of individual con- 
science bulks large. Cur worship has been too much at 
the mercy of individual dissenters. In our attempt to 
delete items unacceptable to this member of the con- 
gregation or that, we have allowed the critical spirit 
to usurp the place which belongs to the creative spirit. 
You cannot arrive at a convincing order of worship 
merely by negating what has existed in the past. 
You must allow for the free operation of the temper 
which in the first instance begot forms of worship 
which are now impossible for us, because of their 
theological errors or infelicities. 

The Commission as a whole, in its prefatory para- 
graphs on this subject, notes “the widespread and in- 
sistent demand for some method of deepening the 
spiritual life within the corporate fellowship of our 
churches.” It concedes that this cannot be achieved 
by private devotions, but must be attained by a 
common endeavor which shall be eseenlially. poetic 
in its genius. 

I should like to commend, in particular, those 
sections of the report which deal with the opportunity 
that free churches have for corporate experiment in 
the field of public worship. We are feeling our way in 
this area. Up to date proposed reforms in public 
worship have been far too generally either the sugges- 
tions of a single individual, usually a minister, or re- 
ports of committees to conferences. You cannot reach 
your end in that way. It has been the fate of most 
reports on improved orders of worship for non-liturgi- 
cal churches to be received, accepted and “filed.” 
That is their entombment. 

I have been quite clear, for some time now, that 
the next step in this pilgrimage toward our ideal must 
be some sort of understanding or compact entered into 
by a minister and his people, that he and they will 
conscientiously give themselves to sincere experiment 
in the field. It is the privilege and the prerogative of 
churches congregationally ordered, to be able to make 
such adventures without interference from authorities 
ecclesiastically “on high.’ The liturgical churches, 
or those with central authority, have to move much 
more slowly. We are the free-moving, mobile part of 
the church in its entirety. 

The report labors this point, and to good pur- 
pose. The stronger churches are in a position to help 
the weaker by their own bold experimenting. They 
are also in position to pioneer for other denominations. 
But I am satisfied that you cannot tell whether an 


“improved order of worship” is really an improvement, 
unless it has been arrived at in the first instance by 
something like the common mind of the whole con- 
gregation concerned, and then vindicated by a con- 
siderable period of trial. One Sunday, or two, does 
not suffice to test a new order of worship. You need 
a year, perhaps many years. We cannot force the 
pace of history here. On the other hand we are free, 
by virtue of the polity of all congregationally or- 
ganized bodies, to spy out better lands which are not - 
yet occupied. 

In short, this section of the Commission’s Report 
seems to me eminently accurate, sane, and prophetic 
of better things to come. Heaven send that the 
churches most immediately concerned do not content 
themselves with ‘‘filing’” the chapter on worship, but 
address themselves, congregation by congregation, to 
giving substance to ‘what i is here hoped for. 

* 2k * 


A Nazi Bedtime Story 


In a well-equipped laboratory, ‘‘somewhere in 
Germany,” sits a certain Herr Wagner, a chemist. 
He works hard. He has to. Because outside the 
door of the laboratory—which is in fact a prison— 
stand the familiar storm troopers, and beyond them 
are the equally familiar torture room and torture 
squad at whose hands many of Herr Wagner’s col- 
leagues have met a horrible death. 

Many months ago, Herr Wagner perfected a 
peculiarly valuable invention. He invented a new 
poison gas which has two parts. 

The first is simply an especially deadly poison 
gas. Deadly as it is, there are gas masks which can 
resist it. The second part, however, does the trick. 
It is a powder which can penetrate any gas mask 
capable of resisting part one of the mixture. When it 
penetrates, it irritates. And the irritation is so mad- 
dening and terrible that the wearer of the gas mask is 
thereby compelled to pluck off his mask in order to 
scratch and sneeze. Then the other part of the gas 
does its work and the victim dies in agony. 

Herr Wagner lived in: FElberfeld. He is half 
Jewish. Watching the persecution of his friends, he 
decided that he would never put this terrible weapon 
at the service of Hitlerism. He therefore took his 
formula and a few other possessions and set out for. 
the German frontier. He was captured at the very 
moment when he was about to cross into freedom. 

He was taken to a concentration camp where he 
was tortured. He was then informed that he must 
spend his time perfecting this weapon so inconceivably 
valuable to the Nazi war machine. There, under 
threat of new tortures, in his laboratory, he works at 
the task of developing the ‘‘Pulvergas.”’ 

The irony of the whole affair is this: the equip- 
ment for this menacing laboratory was purchased 
with credit supplied to the Hitler government by the 
Bank of England, and the continued production on 
a large scale of this gas which could so effectively 
reduce the population of London, depends partly upon 
whether or not the loan from financial firms in Lon- 
don to the Hitler government, for which negotiations 
have long been in progress, can be successfully ar- 
ranged.— Nofrentier News Service. 
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OUR FORUM 


‘In this Forum our readers speak; the platform is theirs. We ask 
only that they be brief and to the point. 


REPORT ON STUDENT WORK 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

All in our Unitarian fellowship who are 
interested in a more effective program of 
work with students will rejoice, I am sure, 
in the Commission of Appraisal’s recom- 
mendations in this field. Sufficient sup- 
port from the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation is recommended in order that the 
National Student Committee may operate 
ona reasonable budget. This shou'd mean 
a much larger contribution from the 
A. U. A. than the present $1,000, and a 
budget considerably above the present 
inadequate amount—$1,900. Only through 
such increased support can the National 
Student Committee employ a much-needed 
full-time and well-equipped secretary. 

The Commission also commends the 
present inter-agency plan of carrying on 
the national student work as a cooperative 
enterprise of the major Unitarian organiza- 
tions. It is urged, however, that the 
interest of the A. U. A. in student work in 
the future be expressed through a bureau 
of adult education which shall appoint 
the A, U. A. representative on the Student 
Committee. Regional responsibility for 
student work is also recommended. In 
line with this last suggestion one conference 
is already planning to elect a student com- 
mittee to cooperate with the national 
committee and to begin to help support 
student work at the college centers in that 
conference. 

-This regional responsibility must not 
be pressed too far, however. It seems to 
me that when an unusually large number 
of students come from outside churches 
into such an area as the Greater Boston 
district, the Boston Student Committee 
may rightly expect the A. U. A. to help it 
to the extent of a few hundred dollars a 
year. In the chapter on “Student Work’’ 
in the Commission’s Report it is inac- 
curately stated that the Boston Committee 
has asked the A. U. A. for more money. 
The truth is that the Boston Committee 
asked the A. U. A. for some money, not 
more, for the A. U. A. at the present time 
contributes no money to the Boston Stu- 
dent Work, although it does furnish office 
space for the minister to students. Now 
since the New England churches, from 
which ninety percent of the students in 
Boston come, contribute heavily to the 
A. U. A., why should the A. U. A. not 
make a modest contribution of a few 
hundred a year to the Boston work? Why 
should other college centers receive A. U. A. 
support and Boston none? The failure of 
the Boston student work to receive A. U. 
_A. support is a handicap bota to the Bos- 


ton Committee and the National Com- 
mittee. 

In the chapter just referred to there is a 
reference to a large Eastern university in 
which all denominational work is claimed 
to be supported regionally, not nationally. 
I should like to know which university is 
referred to, for I have found none answer- 
ing this description. The truth is that 
practically all student work in the Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, Baptist and Lutheran 
churches is supported from national 
sources. The Lutheran and Baptist min- 
isters to students in Boston receive no 
local support; their salaries and promotion 
expenses are paid by their national boards. 
I am not setting this up as the ideal ar- 
rangement, for I believe in regiona! ini- 
tiative and responsibility, but the general 
trend today is toward denominational 
rather than local responsibility for student 
work. Let us Unitarians develop regional 
responsibility, indeed, but at the same 
time let us give some A. U. A. financial 
support to a regional unit which is trying 
to do a good piece of student work for the 
whole denomination, as the Boston Student 
Committee is doing. 

William H. Gysan, 
Unitarian Student Committee. 


* * 


WHICH WORKERS? 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The communication headed ‘‘Social vs. 
Spiritual” in the issue of April 16, is one 
of special interest to me for the reason that 
at the recent meeting of the Metropolitan 
Conference on ‘Social Action,’’ where 
Rev. Edwin Fairley was present, I was 
one of those who spoke of the importance 
of spiritual emphasis as the most effective 
solution of all problems, social as well as 
others. 

Professor Hornell Hart, in your issue of 
February 6, stated, “‘This spiritual insight 
does not come to full flower, except in 
complete dedication to the service of man- 
kind; seeking to rectify social injustice,” 
and many hold with him that social jus- 
tice is the ‘“‘flower’’ of sincere spirituality. 

When Mr. Fairley speaks of “yet if 
anyone stands up for the workers,’”’ may 
I ask the question, to which group of the 
workers does he refer? Does he overlook 
the large majority of them who are peace- 
ful, law-abiding citizens, seeking only an 
opportunity to make their contribution in 
a field of free opportunity, for a fair return, 
or the small minority of men and women of 
ill will, whose purpose it seems to be to 
stir up strife and discord, in many in- 


stances resulting in brutality and bodily 


harm, to the first mentioned group and 
their families. Of this, the recent elevator 
strike in New York gave ample proof. 

In my judgment, it is also open to right- 
ful question whether any organization 
affiliated with our work had any justifica- 
tion in serving coffee to the group of 
strikers who were causing hardship and 
who proved to be decidedly in the minority, 
and not with equa] zeal serve the other 
group, who asked only to be kept free 
from bodily injury and for security for 
their families, against whom threats were 
made. 

Wish that we could have in our churches, 
and all churches, a spirit so filled with real 
brotherhood for all men, regardless of sta- 
tion, race or creed, that disputants would 
find in the church an impartial force which 
would stand unflinchingly for fair play to 
all concerned, and opposed to all steps that 
violate the sense of right. 

I like to think of true spirituality not as 
“a smoke screen,’ as referred to in the 
article in question, but a search-light, 
revealing clearly the path that should be 
traveled. 

Charles Bolte. 

New York, N. Y. 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In Mr. Bolte’s letter he asks me to 
which group of the workers I refer? In 
reply I say that I refer obviously to the 
great mass of ordinary laborers who have 
no weapon to use for their own advantage 
except the weapon of collective bargaining 
with all that entails. That some injustices 
may result from the use of collective bar- 
gaining is perhaps inevitable. But these 
injustices are as nothing compared to 
the monstrous injustices which laborers 
have suffered ever since the industria! 
revolution. I quote from a recent article 
by Rev. Ralph H. Read: “Revival of per- 
sonal religion is futile unless it is integrated 
with virile social religion of a radical 
character. It is a travesty to suppose that 
the soul may be saved apart from the sal- 
vation of the social order in which its 
existence is carried on. Religion which 
shows no concern for a radically altered 
human society is at best a selfish expres- 
sion, and ultimately will be unable even to 
save itself from extinction.” 

One of the saddest things in our re- 
ligious history is that the laboring class has 
been so largely estranged from the churches. 
How many handworkers are in our lib- 
eral churches, and if they are not there, 
why are they not there? Is it because 
churches have been on the side of the 
status quo? 

I am extremely grateful that one of our 
churches in a recent strike in New York 
showed its sympathy with the strikers by 
offering them coffee and. refreshments. 
They did not offer coffee and refreshments 
to the real-estate boards because they did 
not need them. 

Edwin Fairley. 

Plainfield, N.J. 
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A MILITARY MACHINE IS MILITARISM 


T the age of thirty-three, Andrew Carnegie noted 
in his diary that he was making $50,000 a year. 
In two more years, he figured, he could arrange 
his business so “as to secure at least $50,000 per 
annum.” Beyond that he would never seek to earn— 
“no idol more debasing than money.” “To continue 
much longer overwhelmed by business cares and with 
most of my thoughts wholly upon the way to make 
more money in the shortest time, must degrade me 
beyond hope of permanent recovery.” He would 
settle in Oxford, get an education, cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of literary men, buy a newspaper, devote 
himself to public affairs—‘“cast aside business for- 
ever, except for others.” But when the two years 
had elapsed, Carnegie didn’t make the break; and he 
remained up to his chin in business worries and eco- 
nomic conquest until he became too old to carry on 
the battle. Inevitably so; but perhaps Carnegie 
never understood why it worked out that way, for it 
is doubtful if he ever reflected sufficiently upon the 
laws of learning. A life process pursued diligently, 
zestfully and with marked success from the age of 
fourteen to the age of thirty-five reconstructs a man’s 
life. No matter what contrary day-dreams he may 
harbor beneath his hat. 

Can a society with the culture of a handicraft 
economy go in for modern technology and finance, 
and keep its old culture? Can it, in a spell of home- 
sickness, scrap all it has learned and all it has become 
and all it has fixed in the way of institutions, and go 
back to the old culture? Can a people engage in a 
life-process, and yet live as if they were not engaging 
in that process? The questions inquire into such self- 
evident truth that they are ridiculous; but most of our 
fellow-citizens seem to think that we can put our- 
selves into building up a powerful military machine in 
this country without becoming militaristic. 

It is possible that many of us have had a change 
of sentiment; that we have lost the traditional Amer- 


ican repugnance to militarism and have come to think 
the machine-gun is the most effective instrument for 
solving social problems; that social values are best 
promoted and protected by an army; that the sol- 
dier’s discipline, the general’s authority and martial 
rule are preferable; that the military spirit is virility; 
that war is life affirming. These words are not ad- 
dressed to those people. We are writing for those who 
distrust militarism, especially for those who distrust 
it but regard it-a regretful necessity under the present 
circumstances. 

As this latter group stands sadly but complacently 
by and watches our government construct the greatest 
military machine we have ever known, thinking we are 
only meeting an emergency, only doing something 
neutral in behalf of self-defense, we wish to remind 
it that it is actually conceding to the profound- 
est revolution that ever took place in American 
history. 


What is happening is that we are becoming mili- 


taristic. We are placing the military point of view in 
control of our civilization, institutionalizing the 
military mind and enabling it to determine national 
policy, both foreign and domestic. We are construct- 
ing a Frankenstein that will turn upon us and do as it 
pleases. We are burying the last fragment, the last 
chance, of democracy and freedom. We are not 
adopting a temporary measure that can be dropped in 
a few years; we are not negatively ‘‘defending” our- 
selves; we are changing fundamentally and essen- 
tially the whole character and course of our social 
life.* ; 
Hugh Stevenson Tigner. 

*See Oswald Garrison Villard, ‘“We Militarize,” The Atlantic, 
February, 1986; S. S. Sargent, ‘‘The Army Tries to Teach,” The 
Christian Century, April 15, 1936; S. B. Fay, ‘“The Origins of the 


World War,” vol. 1, p. 33f. 
k oe 


SHARECROPFPERS’ COOPERATIVE | 


HE Tale of Two Rivers,” the film made by the 
two Unitarian clergymen, Rev. H. Lee Jones 
and Rey. Frnest Sutherland, last summer in 

Arkansas, may yet have a more pleasant sequel. Up 
to this month there has been little hope for the Ameri- 
can tenant farmers, both black and white, who have 
been reduced to a state of peonage by a system that 
investigators say includes dishonest bookkeeping, 
trumped up debts, and a use of force that is nothing 
short of fascistic. Fnslaved by unjust debt and 


without food, clothes, or shelter that is up to minimum - 


human standards, the tenant farmers have had no 
champion and no prospects for a decent life. 
religious leaders have failed to help these people, and 
when outside men came in and held religious service, 
the tenants were threatened with another epidemic 
of “sudden pneumonia’”’ or lynching. Underfed chil- 
dren, wrinkled-faced and toothless women of thirty, 
rags, disease, filth, death—a sorry picture, but now 
the possible sequel. » Mia 

The brothers John D. and Mack Rust have in- 


vented a cotton-picking machine that they claim will | 


do the work of from fifty to one hundred men, and, 
being socially minded as well as inventive, they ex- 
pressed themselves as unwilling to have their machine 
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merely earn profits for themselves at the further ex- 
pense of an already suffering tenant-farmer class. 
At first they offered the marketing control to the im- 
poverished Southern Tenant Farmers Union, but the 
farmers were unable to raise the necessary amount. 
Next, they had the idea of renting the machine to 
land-owners who would subscribe to humanitarian 
principles of management. Then came Sherwood 
Eddy. 

Mr. Fddy, together with expert land appraisers, 
made a tour of the section and discovered just across the 
Arkansas line in the state of Mississippi a farm of rich 
river-bottom land, took the first step toward purchas- 
ing it with private funds, and started those who had 
dared to protest against their fate, the evicted tenants, 
into the beginnings of a cooperative farm. When 
finally conditioned the farm will support comfortably 
one hundred and twenty families, and, following co- 
operative principles, both white men and Negroes will 
be accepted into membership to share democratically 
in the work amd the profits. 

Under more usual circumstances the quick success 
of the enterprise might be in doubt, but here the Rust 
brothers have joined forces with their cotton harvester 
as the factor of difference. Nine-tenths of the profits 
resulting from the machine will go to the farm and 
its people. . 

When the success of the farm becomes apparent, 
the idea will spread through one of the most sickly 
spots in our country, and bring it new health. But 
such an event as the lifting of the machine from its 
damnation as a force in human exploitation to its 
consecration to human use is a matter of more than 
local interest; it is a spiritual landmark for our 
times. 

Wallace W. Robbins. 


* * 


DOES SILENCE GIVE CONSENT? 


INCE September, 1935, the Fascist government of 
Italy—not the Italian people—has been carry- 
ing on, by most inhuman methods, a war of 

pure conquest, absolutely without provocation or 
plausible excuse of any kind; a war utterly perfidious 
involving the repudiation of solemn treaties, one with 
the United States; a war utterly cynical—probably 
the most cynical of modern times. Concerning these 
things there can be no valid suspension of judgment, 
no intelligent doubts. The record is plain, even 
blatant. 

This war of brutal conquest, absolutely contrary 
to the true will and best interests of the Italian people, 
violates in every respect the qualifications of a ‘‘per- 
missible war,” as defined by Roman Catholic canon 
law. 

Pius XI in 1922 dedicated his pontificate to uni- 
versal peace—‘‘pax Christi in regus Christi.” 
September, 1935, he delivered several oblique but 
obvious rebukes to Mussolini for the provocative 
war policies he was pursuing, the pretext of “‘legiti- 
mate and necessary expansion” he was alleging. Since 
then the Pope has been, in effect, silent. 

To say nothing of the hideously immoral and un- 
christian aspects of Mussolini’s program, the war has 


taken the lives of thousands of Italian Catholic sol- 


Up to 


diers, many unshriven; it has caused the moral degra- 
dation of thousands of others; it has turned untold 
numbers of Roman Catholic soldiers and citizens into 
secret atheists and Communists; it has bestowed an 
evil glamor upon a pagan “nationalism’”’ repeatedly 
denounced by the Roman Church; it has apparently 
strengthened the prestige of an erstwhile vilifier of 
that church, now a penitent “faithful,’’ who could not 
possibly make one “‘good”’ confession without exposing 
his culpability of heinous violations of canon and 
moral law! 

In consideration of all the frightful material and 
spiritual havoe and scandal to Roman Catholics 
alone, without regard to the rest of world; in view 
of the ominous situation in Furopean affairs created 
by such anti-christian treaty-breaking and saber-rat- 
tling, what forthright, notable effort has the soi-disant 
vicar of Christ made to bring about conciliation? 
We know of none. Has he by encyclical deplored or 
condemned the war? Not one frank, intrepid gesture 
or word! Has he excommunicated Mussolini and all 
his satellites? Not audibly. Has he laid Italy under 
an interdict (cf. Mexico, recently)? Not at all! Has 
he appealed to Roman Catholics in other lands to 
exert moral and financial pressure upon Mussolini? 
Not perceptibly. Has he risked his newly gained 
Vatican State to utter one ringing endorsement of 
the Christian conscience against this war? We have 
heard none! Has he shown the spirit of Gregory VII 
or Innocent III or Pius VII or Pius IX in asserting 
the spiritual and political supremacy of the supreme 
pontiff? Quite the contrary! 

To be sure, the Pope-king bound himself in the 
Concordat of 1929, not to interfere with Italy’s foreign 
or domestic politics, or interfere in any European 
imbroglio without the consent of the Italian govern- 
ment. This precludes political and diplomatic activity, 
but it does not preclude the expression of moral con- 
demnation! 

Many specious explanations of the Pope’s silence 
are offered. To break his neutrality would, we are 
told, cancel the possibility of an appeal to his adjudica- 
tion by all the involved nations, including Italy, when 
the League of Nations owns its complete impotence. 
It is also said that the fall of Mussolini might bring 
about a Communistic regime in Italy; or, that the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in Italy is too sympathetic 
with authoritarian, conservative, Erastian, Fascism, 
to tolerate any papal censure of the latter, and its 
“glorious victories”; or that the first duty of the Pope 
is to guard the welfare and prestige of the ship of 
Peter rather than that of the various ships of state of 
the unsaved and infidel Gentiles. 

But all these suave sophistications and plausible 
apologies for the Pope’s silence are unconvincing. Is 
he, perhaps, carrying on secret negotiations for arbi- 
tration? But secret negotiations recall high priests 
with pieces of silver! How, in fact, does the papal 
record differ from that of the League of Nations, if 
the latter is accused of time-serving, partiality to the 
more powerful, procrastination and compromise? 
Has the Pope forgotten his consecration as head of 
the church militant? Does he recall how Telemachus 
became a hero and a saint? 
| Charles Lyitle. 
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Mr. Graves Addresses 


. “Unitarianism—How Shall We Build?” 
was the timely subject chosen by Rev. 
Charles Graves of Hartford, Conn., for 
the afternoon address at the annual meet- 
ing of the New England Associate Alli- 
ance held in the First Unitarian Church in 
Worcester, Mass., April 5. 

Mr. Graves said in part: ‘Organization 
has its advantages. It is undeniably im- 
portant and necessary, and we naturally 
desire the American Unitarian Association 
to function in the most efficient manner 
possible, but organization also has its 
limitation and perils. It may easily fetter 
the free spirit so necessary in the world 
today. It was this well-grounded fear 
that made the Unitarian pioneers proceed 
so slowly toward organization. I gather 
from what I have been able to read in the 
Report of the Commission of Appraisal 
that its authors are well aware of the fact 
that to rely upon more effective organiza- 
tion, however important that is; to de- 
pend upon a reorganization of the na- 
tional body by adding new officers and 
departments, or reshuffling and renaming 
old ones, in order to revivify our Unitarian 
churches, is a pathetic delusion. Nothing 
would more clearly indicate bankruptcy of 
faith. Machinery is no substitute for 
life, and there is never more intelligence 
or vitality at the top of an organization 
than there is in the membership support- 
ing it. Persons, churches and other use- 
ful things must find the sources of their 
lives within themselves. At its best the 
Association is simply a tool we have 
shaped to help us do our work in the 
world. It is not a super-something that 
can do it independently of us. It is 
nothing more than an agency, representing 
the united will and purpose of our people, 
through which we can act. 

With good sense, the Commission ad- 
vocates proceeding slowly with the changes 
in organization which it suggests. But in 
focusing our attention on that part of 
the report there is danger we shall be swept 
along by the delusion that, if we make 
the suggested changes, we shall thereby 
make sure of a great future for Unitarian- 
ism. We are slow to learn from ex peri- 
ence or else we are very unwilling learners. 
We go on believing what we wish to be- 
lieve, and one of the things we insist upon 
is that there is a magic cure for ills and a 
miraculous way out of trouble. We be- 
lieve, without any warrant in experience, 
that if we set up the right kind of organiza- 
tion and let the thing work, all of our 
problems will be solved. Thrones totter, 
political parties fall, and religions decay 
when the people lose faith in them.” 

The beauty of the church and parish 
house, with the gracious hospitality of the 
hostess branch, gave a splendid setting for 
the annual meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance for the 350 women, rep- 
resenting sixty-three branches, and the f 


New England Alliance 


men who attended the all-day gathering. 

After the opening hymn, and responsive 
reading led by the president, Mrs. Wallace 
T. Davis of Quincy, Mass., Dr. James C. 
Duncan, who for fifty years has been the 
leader in the Unitarian church in Clinton, 
Mass., and secretary of the Worcester 


Conference, gave the invocation, and a> 


fine welcome to Worcester. 

A few words of hearty greetings from 
the hostess branch given by the president, 
Mrs. James C. Fausnaught, followed by 
an historical sketch of the First Unitarian 
Society of Worcester, given by Mrs. Frank 
F. Dresser, preceded the election of these 
officers for 1986-1937: president: Mrs. 
Howard A. Pease, Fitchburg, Mass.; first 
vice-president: Mrs. William L. McKin- 
ney, Bridgewater, Mass.; second vice- 
president: Mrs. George A. Robinson, West 
Hartford, Conn.; secretary: Mrs. Eugene 
W. Leslie, Hudson, N. H.; treasurer: Mrs. 
Malcolm G. Little, Braintree, Mass.; 
directors: Mrs. Stephen H. Fritchman, 
Bangor, Me.; Mrs. Robert Dale Richard- 
son, Laconia, N. H.; Mrs. F. P. Daniels, 
Windsor, Vt.; Mrs. Henry A. Noyes, 
Taunton, Mass.; Mrs. Judson C. Richard- 
son, Leominster, Mass.; Mrs. Frederick C. 
Packard, Roslindale, Mass.; Mrs. Ned 
Carrol Stiles, Providence, R. I.; and Mrs. 
Hugh MacDougald, South Windsor, Conn. 

Miss Sara Comins made an appeal 
which resulted in the contribution of $103 
to be used for student work in Greater 
Boston. 

On request Mrs. Gilbert Redlon ad- 
dressed the meeting in the morning on 
the history and outstanding work of the 
New England Associate Alliance in the 
forty-five years of its organization. 

At the brief business session the dele- 
gates voted favorably on the recommend- 
ations offered by the board of directors 
for the appointment of an auditor, which 
was requested by the treasurer; and for 
the gift of $100 to be sent to the Unitarian 
Church in Francestown, N. H. 

Dr. Maxwell Savage of the Worcester 
Church gave the benediction which closed 
the meeting. : 

Theodora W. Robinson, 


* * 


DR. ARTHUR E. MORGAN RESIGNS 


Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, for fifteen years 
president and guiding spirit of Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, resigned 
from the presidency of that institution 
March 28. The executive committee of 
the board of trustees reluctantly accepted 
on that date the resignation he tendered 
nearly three years ago, when he assumed 
the position of chairman of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Although he had de 
ferred his final resignation at the request 
of the board, he was forced at last to take 
definite action because of the increasing 
responsibilities of his government position. 


Dr. Morgan is expected to continue to 
make his home in Yellow Springs. 
x * 


- WESTERN CONFERENCE PLANS 


“Unitarian Needs and Opportunities 
Today” will be the theme under considera- 
tion at the Western Unitarian Conference 
which will open a three-day session with a 
fellowship supper Saturday evening, May 
9. Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of the 
Meadville Theological School, Rev. Wal- 
ton E. Cole of Toledo, Ohio, and Charles 
H. Luecking of St. Louis, Mo., will be 
the speakers of the evening. , 

The annual sermon will be preached the 
following morning by Rev. Arthur L. 
Weatherly of Lincoln, Neb. His subject 
is to be ‘‘The Only Way.” Following the 
group luncheon meetings, three speakers, 
Dr. Charles R. Joy, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, Rev. Julius Krolfifer, minister 
of St. John’s Unitarian Church, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and Richard L. Jones of Tulsa, 
Okla., will address the conference on its 
main topic. A public meeting will be held 
in the evening at which Mr. Cole will 
speak. 

Rey. E. Burdette Backus of Des Moines, 
Iowa, Rev. Ralph E. Bailey of Milwaukee, 
Wis., and Rev. Leon M. Birkhead of 
Kansas City, Mo., will participate in a 
symposium on “Liberal Religion and So- 
cial Action” at the Monday morning ses- 
sion of the conference, and in the after- 
noon a panel discussion of “Objectives in 
Religious Education” will be held under 
the leadership of Miss Virginia Weir of 
St. Louis. Papers will be read before the 
Western division of the Unitarian Histori- 
cal Society by Rev. Laurence Plank of 
Omaha, Neb., and Rev. Wallace Robbins 
of Alton, Ill. In the evening Dr. Joy and 
Dr. Walter S. Swisher, minister of the 
Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, are to be 
participants in a symposium on “Uni- 
tarians Face a New Age.” 

Following a symposium on “The Ex- 
perience of Worship,” which will be led by 
Dr. Ogden Vogt, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Chicago, I!l., C. L. 
Adkins of Topeka, Kans., and Rev. Ed- 
win C. Palmer of Kalamazoo, Mich., the 
regional meeting of the Unitarian Minis- 
terial Unicon will be held to consider ‘‘Mod- 
ern Techniques in Churchmanship.” Mr. 
Cole will talk on “‘The Use of the Radio,” 
Rev. Henry J. Adlard of Sioux City, Iowa, 
on “The Function of the Book Review,” 
and Rev. John G. MacKinnon of Wichita, 
Kans., on ‘The Function of the Forum.” 

The final panel discussion, to be led by 
Harold Buschman of Kansas City, will 
formulate ‘‘Religious Values for Today,” 
and the concluding meeting of the confer- 
ence will be in the form of a symposium 
on ‘Religion and Personal Adjustment.” 
The speakers will be Rev. R. Lester Mon- 
dale of Evanston, Ill., Rev. John O. Fisher 
of Oklahoma City, Okla., and Rev. Melvin 
L. Welke of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. - 
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Mr. Kuebler, Mr. Weeks 


Talk to Club on Church Schools 


and Government in Business 


Ernest W. Kuebler spoke for ten min- 
utes on Unitarian church schools, and Sin- 
clair Weeks gave the principal address on 
“Government and Its Relation to Busi- 
ness,”’ at the April 8 meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Club of Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Kuebler, who is secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association’s Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, emphasized, 
both toward the beginning and at the end 
of his talk, the duty of each individual 
Unitarian to do his share toward seeing 
that his church does religiously educate— 
both old and young. It is a mistaken as- 
sumption that religious education is solely 
for children, he said, and later he told how 
his department and that of Social Relations 
were cooperating in adult education. 

One major problem in religious educa- 
tion, he said, was the finding of teachers. 
Many children and young people are not 
in church for lack of leadership. One 
criticism often heard of many church 
schools was that their aims and program 
were so “liberal” that the religious portion 
was not readily distinguishable. - 

Mr. Kuebler presented some figures. 
There are about 18,000 children and 2,850 
teachers, superintendents and officers in 
Unitarian church schools. In one out of 
three schools, the minister is in charge; in 
one out of three, a layman, and in the re- 
maining third some combination of lay 
and ministerial leadership. Less than 
one-half of our Unitarian churches have a 
special committee on religious education. 
Two-thirds of the church schools have 
meetings for teachers in order to assist 
them in their work. Ten percent of all 
teachers are reported as being paid. Sev- 
enty-four percent of Unitarian schools 
reporting meet in the morning, the others 
Sunday afternoon. One hundred and 
seventy-four schools cost more than 
$43,000 to run. 

In the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion there are two secretaries on the job 
at the service of all Unitarians interested 
in religious education. ‘‘Won’t you pass 
this on?’’ he asked. Mr. Kuebler spoke of 
the materials available from the depart- 
ment, of the work of the Curriculum Com- 
mittee, of the joint adult educational effort 
with the Department of Social Relations, 
of cooperation with the Universalist Sun- 
day School department, and of training 
institutes for teachers and superintendents 
—the week’s institute at the Isles of 


- Shoals, and fifteen institutes held through- 


* 


out the country, some directly by the 
department, others by local churches 
and groups of churches with headquarters 
cooperation. 

Mr. Weeks, who was formerly mayor of 
Newton, Mass., and is candidate for nomi- 
nation for United States senator, mar- 
shaled facts and figures in a clear-cut in- 
dictment of government in business. 
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“Government,” he said, “‘is an agency we 
set up to do things we cannot conven- 
iently do ourselves. Peace, prosperity and 
happiness are not government gifts but 
personal achievements. The profit system 
has built our industrial machinery and 
given us an unequaled standard of living. 
But the unsound things done by our govern- 
ment during this depression have prevented 
business from doing business profitably. 
Profits stimulate business and employ- 
ment; no profits kill business.” 

With respect to private business and in- 
dustry, the government, he declared, 
stood guilty of three unsound practices: 
over-interference and regulations, such as 
by the N. R. A. and the Securities Com- 
mission; interference with natural eco- 
nomic laws, such as fixing the price of 
cotton with consequent alarming losses of 
world markets; and actual competition 
with private industry, for any failure of 
which the taxpayer has to pay the penalty. 

Return to business and industrial stabil- 
ity, return to prosperity and employment, 
must come through private business and 
industry, which have built all the pros- 
perity this nation has enjoyed since its 
foundation, Mr. Weeks declared. 


* * 


REV. GEORGE H. BADGER 
WILL RESIGN PASTORATE 


Rev. George H. Badger, minister of the 
Unitarian church in Orlando, Fla., has an- 
nounced his intention to retire from the ac- 
tive ministry, and his pastorate of that 
church, July 1, that date being within a few 
days of the fiftieth anniversary of his grad- 
uation from the Harvard Divinity School. 
Mr. Badger has been pastor at Orlando for 
seventeen and a half years, and his work 
in the Unitarian ministry has been without 
interruption since the year of his gradua- 
tion. Mr. and Mrs. Badger expect to 
spend the larger part of the summer as 
usual in Sandwich, Mass. 


* * 


R. E. EXHIBITION 


The Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association will 
hold its annual exhibition of handwork, 
projects, and junior-choir gowns, at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., during 
Anniversary Week. 

All church schools are invited to ex- 
hibit, and, unless immediate return of 
exhibits is requested, the articles put on 
display will be shown also at the Isles of 
Shoals Institute, July 18-25. 

Exhibits may be sent express collect to 
Miss Gertrude H. Taft at 25 Beacon Street, 
and should arrive not later than May 13. 
Each article should be labeled on the out- 
side with the name of the church school, 
the course of study, the name and age of 
the pupil, and the name of the teacher, and 
should be marked to show whether it is a 
loan or a gift to the department. Any 
special information about the article 
should also appear on the label. 
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KEENE UNITARIANS TO HOLD 
TRADITIONAL MAY DAY FETE 


The presentation of two plays will mark 
the annual occurrence, May 1, of the 
Keene, N. H., Unitarian May Festival, 
observed each year since 1867. The cele- 
bration, which is under the direction of 
Mrs. H.C. Curtis and Miss Edith Fletcher, 
president and treasurer respectively of 
the Women’s Alliance, will begin at three 
o’clock in the afternoon with the presenta- 
tion of the ‘‘Maypole,’’? which will be 
given in the same form that has endeared 
it to spectators for half a century. In the 
evening under the direction of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Hamilton Fish, the play, “The 
Magic Piper,” will be presented by per- 
mission of the publishers, the Raymond A. 
Hoffman Company of Chicago, Ill. Carol 
Christopher wrote the music for the li- 
bretto by N. Mitchell Hubrich. The origin 
of the Keene Festival is now shrouded 
in forgetfulness, but it is said to have had 
its beginnings during the Civil War. 

* * 


PERSONALS 


Rev. John O. Fisher was chairman of 
the committee which planned and carried 
out the dedicatory service for the new 
Oklahoma City, Okla., civic amphi- 
theater, which took place at sunrise on 
Easter morning, April 12. More than 
20,000 persons attended the service, which 
took the form of a pageant in which choral 
numbers were sung by a civie choir of 
200 voices. 

Dr. Charles E. Park, minister of the 
First Church, Boston, Mass., preached at 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., 
Sunday, April 19. 

Ernest W. Kuebler, secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association, was 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Religious Education Association at its 
annual meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., April 
15-17. 


* 
CALENDAR 
May 2 and 3: 
Mid-Atlantic Intercollegiate Confer- 


ence at Community Church Center, New 
York, N. Y. 
May 3: 

Young People’s Christian Union-Young 
People’s Religious Union Social-Service 
Conference, 20 Emerald Street, Boston, 
Mass., 3 p. m. 

May 4-7: 

Retreat for Women at Senexet, Putnam, 
Conn., under the direction of Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins. 

May 9-12: 

Western Unitarian Conference, Chicago, 
Tl. 

May 10: 

South Middlesex Conference at the 
First Parish in Medford, Mass., 4 p. m. 


May 17-23: 
Anniversary Week in Boston, Mass. 
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STUDENTS ‘‘ON STRIKE”? NOW 
PROTESTING WAR OF FUTURE 


With the official endorsement of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
voted at a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of that body April 14, students at 
various educational institutions joined in 
a demonstration against war April 22. 

In its resolution approving the stu- 
dents’ action the Fellowship recalled that 
during the past war it had “firmiy with- 
stood the general hysteria” and “went on 
record for generous treatment of conscien- 
tious objectors, for the maintenance of 
civil liberties, and for peace on terms of 
brotherhood with the so-called enemy.” 
Because of this past record the Fellowship 
feels that it may fittingly “‘salute with joy 
the clear-seeing young people in colleges 
and high schools who are determining that 
they will have no part in any future war.”’ 

Pointing out that it is future warriors 
who should have the say about coming 
wars rather than the veterans of the past 
ones, the resolution hails the student dem- 
onstration and wishes it success. 

In disagreement with this point of view 
were the students at Williams College, 
where Norman L. Newhall, president of 
the Williams College Liberal Club, ridi- 
culed the strike as “‘just an annual shadow- 
boxing spree.” 

The Antiochian, undergraduate publica- 
tion of Antioch College, in an article urg- 
ing student cooperation in the strike, re- 
ported that the idea was meeting with 
lethargy on the Antioch campus. 

* 


* 


SOUTH MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE 


A discussion of the report of the Com- 
mission of Appraisal will occupy the one 
hundred and eighty-second session of the 
South Middlesex Conference when it 
meets Sunday, May 10, with the First 
Parish in Medford, Mass. 

After the opening devotional service, 
which will be led by Rey. Arthur W. Olsen 
of Melrose, Mass., the conference will 
hold its annual meeting and election of 
officers, followed by three short addresses 
on the Commission’s report by Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees, president of the Women’s 
Alliance, John W. Brigham, president of 
the Young People’s Religious Union, and 
William Roger Greeley of Lexington, 
Mass. After dinner a jury panel conducted 
by Rey. Leslie T. Pennington of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., will open discussion of the 
appraisal. When the jury has concluded 
its deliberations the discussion will be 
made general to the entire conference. 


* * 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CONFERENCE 


The annual Mid-Atlantic Intercollegiate 
Conference sponsored by the national 
Unitarian Student Committee will be held 
Saturday and Sunday, May 2 and 3, at 
the Community Church Center, 550 West 
110th St., New York, N. Y. The confer- 
ence program announces addresses’ by 


Dr. John Howland Lathrop of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on “The Place of Values in the Life 
of Today and Tomorrow’; Robert Smith 
on “The Cooperative Movement”; Drs. 
Hannah and Abraham Stone on ‘‘Prepar- 
ing for Marriage’; and ‘Personal Re- 
ligion and Social Action” by Rev. Leon R. 
Land, associate minister of the Community 
Church. The conference committee is 
made up of the following student repre- 
sentatives: Frederic P. Kimball, Princeton; 
chairman; Erica Beckh, Vassar, registrar; 
Paul Anderson of New York, Eileen Pat- 
ton, Cooper Union; and Albert Webster of 
New York. Rev. William H. Gysan, na- 
tional director of Unitarian Student Work, 
is adviser of the conference. 


* * 


HINGHAM PARISH NOT TO 
ALTERNATE MORNING SERVICES 


At the annual meeting of the First Parish 
in Hingham held on April 18, a majority 
voted not to adopt the suggestion of the 
Third Congregational Society that the 
morning services be alternated between 
the “Old Ship’ Meetinghouse and the 
New North Church. The vote was in the 
form of a letter sent the other society, ex- 
plaining that such a step would be against 
the best interests of the parish and of 
Unitarianism in general. 

The meeting marked the tenth year of 
Rev. J. Harry Hooper as minister of the 
parish. In his report Mr. Hooper stated 
that in these ten years there had been a 
net increase to the parish of seventy-one 
new families. The Easter congregation 
this year was the largest during the pastor- 
ate of the present minister, 404 being in 
attendance at the morning service. 

The following parish officers were elected: 

Parish Committee—Dr. Charles T. 
Howard, Lewis W. Foster, Francis E. 
Farnham; Committee on Religious Edu- 
cation—Mrs. Louise Houghton, Mrs. 
Joshua Jones, Mrs. Parker Hatch, Harold 
B. Murch; Trustee of Invested Funds— 
John T. Hollis; Clerk--Gurdon T. Newell; 
Treasurer—Louis P. Nash; Collector— 
Oliver C. James; Delegates to May Meet- 
ings—Louis P. Nash, Miss Frances B. 
Tewksbury, Frederick B. Taylor. 


* * 
CHURCH ACCESSIONS 


Albany, N. Y.—At the Easter Sunday 
service, April 12, six new members were 
received into the Unitarian-Universalist 
Church, and two children were chris- 
tened, before the largest Easter congrega- 
tion in several years. A memorial chris- 
tening bowl and a memorial chancel light, 
both in memory of Thomas H. Bell, were 
dedicated. 


Boston, Mass.—Twenty-eight persons 
who have recently signed the church book 
were welcomed into fellowship by Rev. 
Dana McL. Greeley at the Palm Sunday 
service of the Arlington Street Church, 
April 5. ; 


’ 
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Cambridge, Mass. 


Fourteen persons 


were welcomed to membership in the: 


First Parish by Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, 
the minister, at the Easter Sunday service, 
April 12. 

Los Angeles, Calif.—Reyv. Ernest 
Caldecott, minister of the Unitarian 
Church, announced a roll of sixty-four 
new members at the Easter Sunday morn- 
ing services, the result of the work of the 
membership committee appointed on Feb- 
ruary 28. The chairman of the committee 
is Mrs. Georgia W. Ober; formerly of the 
Unitarian Church of Topeka, Kans. The 
membership committee is continuing its 
work, and a further substantial addition 
to the membership of the church is antici- 
pated in the near future. 

. Montclair, N. J.—Twelve new mem- 
bers were welcomed into membership in 
Unity Church Easter Sunday, April 12. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—-Seven new 
members were added to the rolls of the 
First Unitarian Church at the Easter 
Sunday service, April 12. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Reyv. Frank E. Smith 
extended the right hand of fellowship to 
seven new members at the Easter Sunday 
service of the First Unitarian Church, 
April 12. 

Waverley, Mass.—Cooperating with 
the minister for the revision of the mem- 
bership list of the church, twenty-seven 
people signed the membership book of the 
Unitarian church at the Easter service. 

Fifteen of these were members who had 
been attending the church services, but 
had not been received into membership. 

This makes a total of twenty-nine ac- 
cessions to the church since the beginning 
of Rev. Marion Franklin Ham’s pastorate 
in November, 1934. 


* x 
CHURCH NOTES 
Peterboro, N. H.—Three children 


were christened by Rev. Richard A. Day 
at the Easter morning service of the 
Congregational Society (Unitarian). This 
brings the total number of names on the 
church cradle roll to twenty-seven. 

New York, N. Y.—During the recent 
strike of elevator operators the Community 
Church extended its kitchen facilities and 
social hall to the strikers so that coffee and 
sandwiches could be served to those on the 
picket lines. 

San Diego, Calif.—A pre-Easter series 


of sermons on ‘“‘Things I Can Believe: A- 


Reasonable Religion for an Unreasonable 
Age,” was given at the First Unitarian 
Church by Dr. Howard B. Bard, the min- 
ister. The series, which began March 22, 
was designed to emphasize the fundamen- 
tals of Unitarian belief, and to reach non- 
Unitarians who might be interested in 
“reasonable religion.””’ Dr. Bard’s subjects 
were, “I Can Believe in Man,” “I Can 
Believe in the Universe,” “I Can Believe in 
Brotherhood,” and “I Can Believe in Jm- 
mortality.” 
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CONTRIBUTORS 

Bruce W. Brotherston is professor of 
philosophy in Tufts College. 

Donald G. Lothrop is minister of the 
Universalist Church, Wakefield, Mass. 

Charles H. Lyttle is professor of church 
history in the Meadviile Theological 
School. He is an occasional contributor 
to The Christian Century. 

T. Otto Nall is Methodist correspondent 

& of the N. C. J. C. News Service. 

Wallace W. Robbins is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Alton, Ill. 

Clarence R. Skinner is dean of the Tufts 
College Schoo! of Religion, and is leader 
of the Community Church of Boston, 
Mass. He is author of “Social Implica- 
tions of Universalism,” and ‘“‘A Free 
Pulpit in Action.” 

Willard L. Sperry is dean of the Harvard 
Divinity School. He is author of ‘‘Real- 
ity in Worship,” “Signs of These 
Times,” and other books. 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner is minister of 
the Universalist Church, Middletown, 
NEY 

* * 

Washington, D. C.—At the annual 
meeting of All Souls’ Church, April 15, 
Richard M. Fowler was elected treasurer, 
Miss Martha Blossom, secretary, and Mrs. 
J. F. Vorkoeper, Elmer Stewart, and John 
W. Townsend, trustees for three years. 
Plans were made for a later meeting at 
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which the proposed completion of the 
church plant was discussed. An anony- 
mous gift has made it possible to develop 
the area under the church as a recreational 
center, and the architect and congrega- 
tion came to a final decision on its details 
at a meeting April 23. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by the minister. 12.15 p.m. 
Holy Communion. 

BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a. m. 

NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place. 
(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown subway trains, 
five minutes from Wall Street.) John Howland 
Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, ministers. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON — 
Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 


t renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 
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RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel noon services, Sta- 
tion WCOP, 1120 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
11 a.m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1300 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 

Seattle, Wash., Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday 
2.15 p.m. (Pacific time), Station KJR, 970 kilocycles. 

Waltham, Mass., Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner, Mon- 
day, 9.30 a. m., Station WORL, 920 kilocycles. 

Worcester, Mass., Dr. Maxweli Savage, Sunday, 
11 a. m., Station WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


Sunday, 


Multiplying Experiences 


A Grateful Word from a Near-by Minister 


“From the angle of personal and church help, I feel thet the 


Association has been prompt, just, and sympathetic. 


I have had 


money and sympathetic expressions come to me in times of need, 
and have appreciated the same very much, and have been trying 
to picture in my mind the extent of the work of the American 
Unitarian Association when I multiply my own experience by 
the number of ministers and churches in our Fellowship.”’ 


This experience has been multiplied many times because of your generosity. 


A contribution received on or before April 30 entitles your church 


to delegates at the annual meeting. Make checks payable to 


The American Unitarian Association 


andseedto PARKER E. MAREAN, Treasurer 


25 Beacon Street “te Be aa 


Boston, Massachusetts ; 
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Pleasantries 


Hotel Page: ‘‘Telegram for Mr. Neid- 
spondiavanci, Mr. Neidspondiavanci!” 

Mr. Neidspondiavanci: ‘‘What initial, 
please?” —The Beehive. 

* * 

Now would be the ideal time to let the 
Communists take control of the country— 
if only to see how they’d divide up the 
eleven billion dollar deficit —Judge. 

* * 

A man of six feet eight inches applied 
for a job as a life guard. 

“Can you swim?” asked the official. 

“No, but I can wade to beat the devil.” 
—Ohio Hobo. 

* * 

Overlooked, among the great film per- 
formances of ’35, was that of the tailor who 
brought the officers of the Bounty through 
a dozen storms at sea with their pants 
pressed.—Detroit News. 

* * 

Congress is stumped for money to pay 
the bonus and other bills. The repeal of 
arithmetic, the cancellation of the multipli- 
cation tables, and the repudiation of minus 
signs is understood to be under considera- 
tion.—Chicago Daily News. 

6 * 


Senator Peter Norbeck proposes a law 
requiring a 7-to-2 majority for any deci- 
sion by the Supreme Court, but no one 
has ever heard the senator advocate a 
7-to-2 majority for the election of senators. 
—Sioux Falls (S. D.) Argus-Leader. 

* * 

A young lawyer from the North sought 
to locate in the South. He wrote to a 
friend in Alabama, asking him what the 
prospect seemed to be in the city for “‘an 
honest young lawyer and Republican.” 

In reply the friend wrote: “‘If you are an 
honest lawyer, you will have absolutely 
no competition. If you are a Republican, 
the game laws will protect you.’’—Wall 
Street Journal. 

* * 

“Here,” lamented Mrs. J—, ‘“‘is an- 
other invitation from Mrs. Boreleigh, 
asking us to one of her dull parties. I 
wish we didn’t have to go.” 

“Oh, tell her we have a previous en- 
gagement,” said her husband. 

“No,” said Mrs. J— virtuously. “That 
would be a lie. Edith, dear, write Mrs. 
Boreleigh that we accept with much 
pleasure.” —Christian Science Monitor. 

* So 

A lady who had employed a Chinaman 
as cook asked him his name. 

“Me name San Toy Lee,” he said. 

“Ah, your name is too long,” the lady 
replied. “I will call you John.” 

“All light,’”’? responded John. 
your name?” 

“Mrs. 
she told him. . 

“Your name too long,’”’ remarked John. 
“T call you Cholly.”—The Mutual Maga- 
zine. 


“What’s 


Charlotte Anne Hemingway,” 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations pihieh 


receive the support of Unitarians 


From the 
Board of a Southern Church 


“We do deeply 
thank the Associ- 
ation for its un- 
wearied interest and 
genuine help.” 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


| MISS ELIZABETH E, BISSELL, General Secretary. 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE > 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


PROF. EARLE M. WINSLOW 


—who resigned from the faculty of Tufts College in 
protest against the Teachers’ Oath law, will speak on 


“Trends Toward the Servile State” 
at the Annual Meeting of the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, Boston 
Monday, May 18, 8 p. m. 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
The Annual Meeting of the Society will be 
held in the Directors’ Room 
at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

on 
Monday, May 18, 1936, at 5 p.m. 


Our National Drive for More Readers 
December lI, 1935—May 31, 1936 


May we remind our agents that the date 


fixed for the termination of our present 


effort is May 31. 


A friend writes: “I will say I have had 


several promises which I hoped for after 


Easter. 


Will know soon.’’ 


When all such friends report we hope 
that at least 500 new subscribers will have 


been enrolled. 
short of that figure. 


We are at present only 74 


